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week of August 6, 1984 


DONOVAN SALUTES PROGRESS OF JOB TRAINING ACT; 
500,000 TRAINEES IN FIRST 6 MONTHS OF OPERATIONS 


WASHINGTON -- Secretary of Labor Raymond J. Donovan announced that the 
Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) “is living up to our best exnectations 
with more than 500,000 participants in the first six months of the program." 


"I am pleased with the resulxs in the first six months, 
especially with the key number that emerges: more than 70 percent of all 
those who left JTPA were placed in jobs. 


"This is a phenomenal accomplishment, especially since we had ini- 
tially set a national performance standard of 55 percent placements. 
These initial results are most heartening. 


"More importantly, about 95 percent of the participants in the basic 
training program are economically disadvantaged. Even though the act 
specifies that up to 10 percent of the enrollees in the basic programs 
may be exempt from the income eligibility requirements, state and local 
operators are clearly emphasizing services to the poor and exceeding the 
legislative goals." 


Secretary Donovan also pointed out that the Act's mandate that 70 
cents of every training dollar be used for training was met. 


“We are getting tremendous value for each training dollar, with 
73 percent of the JTPA funds being spent for training," the Secretary 
said, noting that under CETA less than 20 percent of the funds went for 
training. 


Donovan lauded the private sector, observing that about 11,000 
individual private employers were participating in planning, implementing 
and assessing local JTPA programs through membership in local Private 
Industry Councils. 


“They have helped focus JTPA on its basic purpose: increasing the 
employment and earnings of the disadvantaged so that they can achieve 
economic independence. 


“The participation of private enterprise in the conduct of these — 
training programs is the ultimate key to the success or failure of JTPA, 
Donovan said, citing the fact that 80 percent of all the jobs in the 
country are in the private sector. 
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"And no small part of the success of JTPA to date is the concerted 
and powerful response by the governors who promoted and administered the 
act through the block grants provided them. They organized 596 Service 
Delivery Areas with Private Industry Councils to work closely in partner- 
ship with local elected officials, and I congratulate them," the secretary 
said. 


The total number of participants in the first six months 
include 435,000 in programs of training and employment for disad- 
vantaged youth and 65,000 dislocated workers who are obtaining job 
search, job development, and job retraining, all as needed. 


President Reagan signed the Job Training Partnership Act into law 
on Oct- 12, 1982. The act relies on a private/public relationship, 
operating under a block grant framework with the states to provide 
training and employment services to disadvantaged and dislocated workers. 


### 





Week of August 6, 1984 


LABOR SECRETARY DONOVAN ALLOCATES $58 MILLION 
FOR MIGRANT/SEASONAL FARMWORKER PROGRAMS 


WASHINGTON -- Nearly $58 million in Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) funds 
were made available by Secretary of Labor Raymond J. Donovan to provide employment 
and training assistance to thousands of migrant and seasonal farmworkers. 


The funds are being made available for the 1984 program year beginning 
July 1, 1984. 


The Secretary said a total of 41 organizations are obtaining these funds 
as grants on the basis of applications made last April. These organizations will 
be responsible for 52 programs nationwide. 


The organizations, selected on a competitive basis, have been operating 
programs since October 1, 1983, in all areas of the country except Alaska, 
Rhode Island, and the District of Columbia. 


In making the announcement, Secretary Donovan said "We are making 
available these millions of dollars to help reduce the unemployment and under- 
employment of farmworkers, mainly through classroom and on-the-job training." 


The funds apportioned to the states are part of the 2l-month total 
of $105.6 million for migrant and seasonal farmworker programs beginning 
October 1, 1983 and extending through June 30, 1985. 


Almost $43.5 million was allocated for the first nine months of operation, 
ending June 30, 1984. 


The Secretary said planning instructions for the funds announced 
have been issued to the 41 organizations. 


4 #4 





Week of August 6, 1984 


BLACK ORGANIZATION HONORS 
WOMEN'S BUREAU DIRECTOR 





PHILADELPHIA -- The Links, Inc., a national organization composed primarily 
of black women, presented the Pauline Wheeden Maloney Award in National Trends 
and Services to Dr. Lenora Cole Alexander, director of the U.S. Department of 
Labor's Women's Bureau. 


The award, “in recognition of distinguished achievement," was presented to 
Dr. Alexander during the organization's 24th national assembly here. 


“Dedicated service to the needs of our nation's female workforce is the 
very reason for the existence of the Women's Bureau," Dr. Alexander said on 
receiving the award. "We have been committed to that cause for all 64 years 
of the bureau's life in keeping with our mission to promote the welfare of 
wage-earning women." 


But the Women's Bureau is small, she told her audience, and it must rely 
frequently on other groups with similar interests to operate projects the bureau 
wishes to sponsor. One such program was “Project Discovery" which Links, Inc., 
pilot-tested in Baltimore under contract with the bureau. 


The purpose of "Discovery" was to improve the job-hunting skills of minority 
women 35-50 years of age who are seeking to enter or re-enter the workplace 
because of divorce, separation, or widowhood; who lost jobs because of reductions- 
in-force, or who are trying to move out of unfulfilling or dead-end jobs. 


“The pilot project struck home with the bureau by targeting the needs of 
sO many members of the workforce close to our hearts," Dr. Alexander said. The 
Links design will serve as a prototype for replication by Links chapters across 
the country and by other groups interested in providing support to women with 
Similar needs. 


Headquartered in Washington, D.C., the Links organization serves community 
needs through education, cultural, and civic activities and addresses the changing 
needs and lifestyles of women. 
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LABOR SECRETARY DONOVAN ALLOCATES $58 MILLION 
FOR MIGRANT/SEASONAL FARMWORKER PROGRAMS 


WASHINGTON -- Nearly $58 million in Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) funds 
were made available by Secretary of Labor Raymond J. Donovan to provide employment 
and training assistance to thousands of migrant and seasonal farmworkers. 


The funds are being made available for the 1984 program year beginning 
July 1, 1984. 


The Secretary said a total of 41 organizations are obtaining these funds 
as grants on the basis of applications made last April. These organizations will 
be responsible for 52 programs nationwide. 

The organizations, selected on a competitive basis, have been operating 
programs since October 1, 1983, in all areas of the country except Alaska, 

Rhode Island, and the District of Columbia. 


In making the announcement, Secretary Donovan said “We are making 
available these millions of dollars to help reduce the unemployment and under- 
employment of farmworkers, mainly through classroom and on-the-job training." 


The funds apportioned to the states are part of the 2l-month total 
of $105.6 million for migrant and seasonal farmworker programs beginning 
October 1, 1983 and extending through June 30, 1985. 


Almost $43.5 million was allocated for the first nine months of operation, 
ending June 30, 1984. 


The Secretary said planning instructions for the funds announced 
have been issued to the 41 organizations. 
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BLACK ORGANIZATION HONORS 
WOMEN'S BUREAU DIRECTOR 


PHILADELPHIA -- The Links, Inc., a national organization composed primarily 
of black women, presented the Pauline Wheeden Maloney Award in National Trends 
and Services to Dr. Lenora Cole Alexander, director of the U.S. Department of 
Labor's Women's Bureau. 


The award, “in recognition of distinguished achievement," was presented to 
Dr. Alexander during the organization's 24th national assembly here. 


“Dedicated service to the needs of our nation's female workforce is the 
very reason for the existence of the Women's Bureau," Dr. Alexander said on 
receiving the award. "We have been committed to that cause for all 64 years 
of the bureau's life in keeping with our mission to promote the welfare of 
wage-earning women." 


But the Women's Bureau is small, she told her audience, and it must rely 
frequently on other groups with similar interests to operate projects the bureau 
wishes to sponsor. One such program was "Project Discovery" which Links, Inc., 
pilot-tested in Baltimore under contract with the bureau. 


The purpose of "Discovery" was to improve the job-hunting skills of minority 
women 35-50 years of age who are seeking to enter or re-enter the workplace 
because of divorce, separation, or widowhood; who lost jobs because of reductions- 
in-force, or who are trying to move out of unfulfilling or dead-end jobs. 


"The pilot project struck home with the bureau by targeting the needs of 
SO many members of the workforce close to our hearts," Dr. Alexander said. The 
Links design will serve as a prototype for replication by Links chapters across 
the country and by other groups interested in providing support to women with 
similar needs. 


Headquartered in Washington, D.C., the Links organization serves community 
needs through education, cultural, and civic activities and addresses the changing 
needs and lifestyles of women. 
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NUMBER OF WORKING MOTHERS NOW AT RECORD LEVELS 


WASHINGTON -- About 6 out of every 10 mothers with pre-school or school -age 
children were in the labor force in March 1984, the U.S. Department of Labor's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. A record 19.5 million women with children 
under the age of 18--including 8.0 million whose youngest children were under 
6--were working or looking for work. In 1970, just 4 out of 10 mothers 
(12.1 million) were in the labor force. 


Mothers of infants and toddlers under age 3 were a substantial part of the increase. By 
Marche 1984, nearly half of these women were labor force participants compared with about 
30 percent in 1970. As in the past, divorced women continued to have the highest labor force 
participation rates of any marital status group, especially when they were rearing school-age 
children. (See tables 1 and 2.) 


These data are compiled from supplementary questions to the March Current Population 
Survey. Other highlights from the March 1984 survey: 


Regardless of their marital or child status, most employed women work at full-time jobs 
(35 hours or more per week). About 73 percent of all employed mothers of school-age 
children and 67 percent of the mothers of pre-schoolers worked full time. Divorced 
mothers were the most likely to work full time. (See table 2.) 


About 32.7 million children--well over half of all children under age 18--had a mother 
in the labor force in March 1984. More than 9 million of these children were 
under 6, and 14.7 million were 6 to 13, age yroups requiring either full-day care or 
after-school care. Whatever their ages, a smaller proportion of white than black 
children in married-couple families had working mothers. In families maintained by 
women, the opposite prevailed. (See tables 3 and 4.) 


About 27 percent of all children were in families in which the father was either 
absent (10.9 million), unemployed (2.7 million), or not in the labor force 
(2.2 miilion). More than half of all black children and nearly one-fifth of all white 
children were living in one of these situations. 


Of. the 24.4 million married-couple families with children under age 18, 
14.9 million--61 percent--were families where both parents were earners at some time 
during the year. (See table 5.) In about 4 out of 10 such families, both parents worked 
full time for 40 weeks or more. 


Over 12. million families were maintained by persons living without a 
spouse--10.3 million by women and 2.1 million by men. Families maintained by women 
were more likely than those maintained by men to have children in the home and were 
less likely to contain an earner. About 71 percent of the families maintained by women 
with children contained an earner, compared with 89 percent of tiose maintained by men. 


-more- 
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Table 1. Labor force Tticipation rates of women marital stat 
cam, Obes pa pa by atus and presence and age of children, March, selected 


Marital status and presence and age of children 19701/ 


TOCBlLe ccccccccccccccccccccsccsssecscessceeccesscescesseesce 

No children under 18 years Oldeccscceseccccccsscessesssssecess 
With children under 18 years Old...sccccccccccccccccccesccsecs 
Children 6 to 17 years old, none younger..csccccccccsscceess 
Children under 6 years Oldsceccsccccccccesesscscessssssseees 
Children under 3 years Oldscsccccccccccssccssesssseseesees 


NEVE MATTIE. ccccccccccsssessscesseeesseesesseesssssesseseees 
No children under 18 years Old.scccssccscccccescccsssssecese 
With children under 18 years Old..ssccscccccsccseseseseesess 

Children 6 to 17 years old, none younger....ccsssescecsess 
Children under 6 years Oldsccccscccsccccsecesesssssssssees 
Children under 3 years Oldssssccscccccccsscesesssssssese 








Married, husband present. .cccccccccscssesecessssssssssssessess 
Wo children under 18 years Old.sscccecccccccsccccssecesseese 
With children under 18 years Oldssscssccccccccsscsessssscess 

Children 6 to 17 years old, none younger..ceccscsssscscess 
Children under 6 years Oldsceccccssccscsscesscessssssesees 
Children under 3 years Old.ccscccscccccscssecscssssseses 





Married, husband abSenl..cccccccccccseceesessesseeessseseseess 
No children under 18 years Oldsccccccccccccecscssesesesesees 
With children under 18 years Old.csesccscccccccsssssscsssees 

Children 6 to 17 years old, nome younger...ecscccsessseses 
Children under 6 years Oldscsccccccccccsccsesssesesssceees 
Children under 3 years Oldscsescssccccescccesesssesssess 


Widowed. ccccccccccccccccccccccccesccesesesessesseessessesseses 
No children under 18 years Oldscccccscscssccesssessesssssess 
With children under 18 years Oldecesccesccccccseecssessesess 

Children 6 to 17 years old, nome youngeT..cecccessesseeses 
Children under 6 years Oldecesscscsccccccccesscessessesees 
Children under 3 years Oldecsccsecccecccvcesecessssecese 





DAVOTCOd s cc cccc ese e eee reese eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeseees 
No children under 18 years Oldecececsscsccccccccesssssessees 
With children under 18 years Oldscescccscscesccescssessceses 

Children 6 to 17 years old, none younger..cecescsesesseees 
Children under 6 years Oldscscscccccccssecssesesessesesess 
Children unddr 3 years Oldssscscscccccccsccccesesceceese 





1/ Excludes never-married women. NOTE: Children are defined as “own™ children of the family. 

2/ Mot available. Included are never-married daughters, sons, stepchildren, 

V Data not shown where base is less than 75,000. and adopted children. Excluded are other related children 

= such as grandchildren, nieces, nephews, cousins, and 
unrelated children. 


-more- 
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Table 2. Employment status of women by musrital status and presence and age of children, March 1984 
(Numbers in thousands) 


Sn GEE lene 


| Civilian labor force 


| ———|.— 
Civilian | | ployed u 


Marital status and presence and age of children | noninstitu- |Percent| nenpleyed 
tional re ae cn 


population Total 








Part~- | Number 
| | Pp | time | 


ee 45,414] 100.0 

No children under 18 years old.....ssseceseees 60 ,200 | 27,694] 100.0 
With children under 18 years old......... 32,285 | 17,770] 100.0 
Children 6 to 17 years old, none younger..../ 16 ,884 10,718] 100.0 
Children under 6 years Old....ssescccscesees 15,401 el | 7,052] 100.0 
Children undér 3 years old...scccccscseees 9,248 : 67,7 | 3,843) 100.0 





DN CI cin ctsnieminittnnineininnsnsinn 19,820 | 11,187] 10 


No children under 18 years old.......+.++s+:- 17,729 -8 | 10,427] 100.0 
With children under 18 years old.....+.+++++| 2,091 760] 100.0 
Children 6 to 17 years old, none younger.. 557 | 308; 100.0 
Chfldren under 6 years old....cssscseccees 1,534 452| 100.0 


Children under 3 years old...sscseseseees 1,018 267; 100.0 





Married, husband present......sscecccccceceees 50,856 | 25,323] 100.0 
No children under 18 years old......ssee+e+: 26,159 11,762} 100.0 
With children under 18 years old.......see0+ 24,697 13,562} 100.0 

Children 6 to 17 years old, none younger.. 12,690 7,890] 100.0 
Children under 6 years old..... 12,007 5,672] 100.0 
Children under 3 years old... 7,425 3,250} 100.0 

Married, husband absent...ssscccessccccesecees 3,313 sail 100.0 
No children under 18 years old... ..ssseeeseees 1,551 | 837) 100.0 
With children under 18 years cld......-eee0- 1,762 | 906} 100.0 

Children 6 to 17 years old, none younger.. 933 | 569] 100.0 
Children under 6 years Old..sccsessscseess 829 | 337] 00.9 
Children under 3 years old....s.sseseee 441 158) 00.0 

Widowed. .ccccccccccccccesccccsscesescesesseses 11,079 2,120} 100.0 
No children under 18 years old......ssssee0- 10,518 1,821] 100.0 
With children under 18 years old.....++s++s+ 561 299; 100.0 

Children 6 to 17 years old, none younger.. 471 255] 100.0 
Children under 6 years Old..ssecescssecess 90 | 44] 100.0 


Children under 3 years old.. ° 30 11} 100.0 


; 








DIVOTCOd. cccccccccccccccccccscceseecceseseeees 7,418 3 5,041 
No children under 18 years old...seseeeesess 4,244 2,797| 100.0 
With children under 18 years old.....s«+e++s 3,174 | 2,244) 100.0 
Children 6 to 17 years old, none younger.. 2,233 100.0 
Children under 6 years Old..eesceseseeeees 941 100.0 


' 
Children under 3 years Old..seesseeceees 334 157] 100.0 





* children of the family. 


1/ Data not shown where base is less than 75,000. NOTE: Children are defined as “own 
= Included are never-married daughters, sons, stepchildren, 


and adopted children. Excluded are other related children 
such as grandchildren, nieces, nephews, cousins, and 


unrelated children. 


-more- 
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Table 3. Number and age of children in families by type of fami 


(In thousands) 


Type of family and employment status of parents 


Mother in labor force.... 
Emp l oyed . 
Unemployed 
Mother not in labor force..... 


In married-couple families.....scceees 
Mother in iabor force..... 
Emp loyed 
Unenployed..... 
Mother not in labor force. 


eee eeeeeee 


eereeeeee 


Father in labor force......+. 
Mother in labor force.... 
Employed 
Unenployed.... 
Mother not in Labor forcesccescccccccccscecseseccssssssseses 


eee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee ee eee 
COREE EEE HHH E EEE E EEE HEHEHE HEHE EES 


eeeeeeeee 


COROT HEHEHE EET EE HEHEHE HEHEHE 


Father employed..... 


Mother in labor forcesccocccccescsccesecscecesesesscesesss 


Eup loyed.. 
Unemployed.....- 
Mother not in labor forcesssscccescccscssvecccsssesssssess 


COREE EEE EEE EH HEHEHE EE EES 


Father unemployed..cccccccccscccsessescccssssssecesssesesses 
Mother in labor forcesseccccccccseccccecesssssesesesssesss 


Employedsccccccecccsessecesecessessssssessssseeessesesss| 


Unemployed.. 
Mother not in labor forcésscccccscccecsessseseseseeseseses 


Father not 
Mother in Labor forcescscccccccccccccesesesescesessssessssses 
Employed...-. 
Unemployed.. 
Mother not in labor forceé...seees 


OOOOH OEE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEE TEETH HEHE ES 


COHORT HEHEHE HEE 


Father in Armed FOrceBscesccccccsesesseeesesssssssessessseeess 


Mother in Labor forcesssccccccccccsscscscesesesesseseseesess| 


Employedecccccsccesseessee sere sees esos sees esses eeeeesseses| 


Unemployed..sees+s 
Mother not in labor forc€scccesccccssepeccesesesesessssssess 


In families maintained by women] /..ccccccccccccscccccesesseseess 
Mother in labor force.... a 
Employed...++. 
Unemployedecccccscccccecsereseeseeseeeee esse see eeeseeeeseees 


Mother not in labor forc€sscccccccccsecseeesssessesesesesssess 


CRORE HEE HEE HE HEHEHE ES 


CORO EOE EEE ETE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE ES 


In families maintained by menl/sececeeeeceeesseesesessesesseees 
Father in labor force.sceeees 
Ewployed ee coves 
Unenployed.... eecceseccscees 
Father not in labor force.sccceeses 


Father in Armed FOrceSseccrecccseeeeseesssseseseseseseees 


oe PPP U POCO PPPOE 


Poe eee eee eee eee eee ee 
eeeeeereee 


POPP ee ee eee PPP eee eee 


1/ Includes only families where the householder 
is a divorced, separated, widowed, or 
never-married person. 


In Labor FOFCOssecsececersecseseressessseessesesses| 


COREE EERE EEE EEE EEE EE HEHEHE HES 


ly and employment status of parents, March 1984 


Children under 18 years old 
Senne: unenenm  e 
6 to 17 years old 
Under 


6 years 
old 


-—_————— 


| 

| 14 to 17 6 to 13 

years years 
old old i 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 


58,096 
32,701 
29,729 

2,972 
24,169 


13,610 
8,615 


25,128 
8,037 | 

| 

} 


14,746 
13,436 
1,310 
9,914 


578 
4,604 


45,991 
25,786 
23,926 

1,860 
20,205 


10,304 
6,506 
6,171 

335 
3,798 


19,724 
11,463 
10,692 
771 
8,260 


42,981 
| 24,525 
| 22,827 
1,698 
| 18,456 


| 


9,457 
6,098 
5,795 

302 
3,359 


18,525 
10,956 
10,253 
703 
7,569 


40,375 
23,034 
21,639 
1,395 

17,341 


9,019 
5,830 
5,582 

249 
3,189 


17,410 
10,270 
9,702 
568 
7,140 
2,606 
1,491 
1,188 
303 
1,115 


438 
268 
214 

54 


1,115 
686 
551 
135 


2,062 
802 
715 

87 

1,260 


948 
460 
385 











| 


| 


NOTE: Children are defined as “own” children of the family. 
Included are never-married daughters, sons, stepchildren, 
and adopted children. Excluded are other related children 
such as grandchildren, nieces, nephews, cousins, and 


unrelated children. 


-more- 
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Table A eee and age of children in families by type of fenily, cxploynent status of parents, rece, and Hispanic origts, 


(In thousands) 


White Hispanic origin 


Children under 18 years Children under 18 years Children und 
Type of fasily and employment status of old under 18 years 


perents 
————__—_——— 


Total. .cccccccccccccececessccssesesses 


Mother im labor force...cccssccccepececcees 
Mother mot fin Labor forces...ccccccecsscees 


Im morried-couple families, ....ccecseesss 
as PETER se ccccccccccesecees 
FOrCR sc ccccccccsccess 
Tabor force..cccccccess 
or FOTO. cccccceccees 
POTS se pecccecceccces 
Labor forces.ceccecesss 
POTCOSs covocccccccccess 
laber fi jeeeesecccessesee 
im Labor forcesccccccecess 


t 


teat 
ge"se 
et 


i 


ia 
aor 


: 
| 


by womenl/....--+- 
POTCRs cc cccccesecescces 
imbor OTCRc ccccccssesees 


f 
Lf 
te 
i 





: 
li 


by monl/...cseee- 
fOrCOccccccecccececeses 
Labor forces .sccecceeeses 
FOTCOS. cccccccccecceces 


t 
Lf 


lemilies where the householder NOTE: Children are defined as “own" children of the fesily. 

. ted, » or Included are never-married daughters, sons, stepchildrea, 

person. and adopted children. Excluded are other related children 
such as grandchildren, nieces, nephews, cousins, and 
unrelated children. Detail for the above race and 
Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because dete 
for the “other races" group are not presented and Hispanics 
are included in both the white and black population groups. 


Re ae 


-more- 
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—= 4 mem yo ny type of family, the number and relationship of earners in 1983, and the presence, age, and number of 


(Is thousands) 


Number of families 
LLL i 


Type of family end the aumber and relationship With no With children under 18 years old 

of earners children 

under 18 
years 
old 


Total families. .csccccccceccccccceccscegpecseses| 62,501 
PPTTITITITITITITTTT TTT TTT ee 9,602 

OMe GBTRET ccc ccccccetecsceseeeeeeeeeeeeeseees 19,448 
TO OF MOTO GATNOTE. oc cc ccccccccecceseeceeees 33,450 


Married-couple families. ..cccccccccccsccccees 50,143 
i cismeadasmameesecesenssvocscssee, CAND | 
Cee eeccepecceseeessseseseees 13,680 
Ceecccccescccosesscess 11,094 
1,943 
Other family member... ccccccccccccesscees 643 
Two OF MOTE GSTHErs....- sees 29,884 
Besbend and wife. .sccccccees 26,128 
Busbend and other(s) not wif 2,982 
Busband 16 & RONEETHET. oc ceseccccccereees 774 








Pamilies usintained by womenl/.....--+-+-+++ 10,265 
BO GBTOSTS. ccc cccccccccceceeseseeseeseeeees 2,749 
Ome OBTROT so cee eccccecceece 4,788 
TWO OF MOTE GOTDETE. ccccccccccerceseceeeees 2,728 





Pemilies maintained by menl/.....sescceeseee 2,093 
BO GOFROTS, co cccccececes ececccccessces 275 
Gee GBTRET. oc cesccceccee PITTTTI Titre 980 
TWO OF MOTE GOTROTE. occ cccccsccecceseeceeee 838 








lf Includes only families where the householder NOTE: Children are defined as "own" children cf the family. 
a divorced, separated, widowed, or Included are never-warried daughters, sons, stepchildren, 
never-married person. and adopted children. Excluded ace other related children 
such ae grandchildren, nieces, nephews, cousins, and 
' unrelated children. Data on the number end type of 
families are collected in March of the subsequent year. 
Earner status refer to the preceding calendar yeer. 


‘\ 


# ## 





Week of August 6, 1984 


MAJOR COLLECTIVE BARGAINING SETTLEMENTS 
IN PRIVATE INDUSTRY, FIRST 6 MONTHS 1984 


WASHINGTON -- Major collective bargaining contracts settled in private industry 
during January-June 1984 resulted in average wage adjustments of 2.6 percent in the 
first contract year and 2.8 percent annually over the life of the contracts, the 
U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. The last time the 
same parties bargained (2 to 3 years ago, in most cases), average wage adjustments 
were 7.6 percent in the first year and 6.6 percent annually over the contract life. 


Settlements during the first half of the year covered 834,000 workers. As of June 30, 
however, 866,000 workers were under contracts that had expired or reopened but had not been 
renewed. These workers continued to be covered by the terms of their prior agreements, except 
for 4 percent who were involved in work stoppages. Workers covered by expired contracts are 
concentrated in railroad transportation (45 percent) and construction (21 percent). 


Construction settlements, covering 258,000 workers, dampened overall wage adjustments in 
the first half of 1984. In construction, wage adjustments averaged less than 0.05 percent the 
first year and 0.5 percent annually over the life of the contracts--the lowest averages for the 
industry for any period since this series began in 1968. Wage adjustments in all other 
industries averaged 3.8 percent in both the first year and annually over the contract life. 


Twenty-one percent of the workers under first-half settlements were covered by 
cost-of-living adjustment (COLA) clauses, compared with 57 percent of all workers under major 
agreements. Wage adjustments under COLA clauses are not included in settlement calculations 
because they depend upon future changes in the Consumer Price Index unknown at the time of 


settlements. 


The Bureau's major collective bargaining agreements series covers 7.6 million workers in 
private industry bargaining units with at least 1,000 workers. Jn addition to first-half 1984 
settlement data, this release provides information on other wage changes put into effect in the 
first 6 months, ‘.e., from prior years* agreements and cost-of-living adjustments. 


First- 1 


Nearly three-fourths of the workers covered by first-half settlements had wage increases 
averaging 4.6 percent in the first contract year; one-fifth had no wage change; and the rest 
had decreases. (See table 2.) One-fifth of those with no wage changes or decreases in the 
first year will have subsequent wage increases that will result in a net wage gain for the 
contract term. Thus, by the end of their contracts, nearly four-fifths of the workers will 
have an increase in wages, averaging 4.1! percent a year. Wage increases were 
negotiated in a variety of industries including petroleum refining, public utilities, water 
transportation, construction, airlines, and building service and maintenance. 


Settlements with no specified wage changes over their life were primarily in the 
construction industry, but appeared in other industries including shoe, primary metals, can, 
transportation equipment, and textile manufacturing and transportation. 


-more- 
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Half of the workers who sustained first-year wage decreases were in the const ti 
industry; the remainder were primarily in airline transportation and food vce ie ce 
decreases averaged 10.4% percent. Subsequent wage increases wil] more than full . cer 
cuts of three-tenths of these workers, primarily in airlines and food stores a tae = 
however, wage cuts will average 9.6 percent annually over their contract life. re 

The Bureau also measures compensation (wages and employee benefit costs) chances i 
settlements covering at least 5,000 workers. In the first half of 1984 pear tvet. eg _ 
compensation adjustments averaged 4.3 percent in the first contract year and 3.9 aie 
annually over the life of the contracts. . 


Effecti oo 


Effective wage adjustments resulted from (1) settlements during the first half of 1984, (2) 
deferred changes made under agreements negotiated earlier, and (3) COLA provisions. 


Average wage adjustments Cin percent) in the first 6 months of 1984 were: 


For For 
workers receiving all workers 


(prorated) 


All adjustments : ‘9 


New settlements . 0.2 
Deferred adjustments i ‘7 
COLA adjustments . 0.5 


Wage changes (increases and decreases) put into effect in the first half of 1984 averaged 
3.3 percent for the 4.3 million workers who received them. When prorated over all 7.6 million 
workers covered bs major agreements, wage adjustments averaged 1.9 percent. 


COLA clauses are designed to adjust wages to reflect changes in consumer prices. The size 
of the adjustment depends on the formula used to relate wage changes to price changes, the 
timing of COLA reviews, and possible limitations on the amount of COLA change. 


About 2.8 million workers had COLA reviews in the first 6 months of 1984. Of these, 1.9 
million had COLA changes averaging 2.1! percent, or about three-fourths of the change in 
consumer prices during the COLA review period. 


third- ber 1986 | mats bivit 


In addition to the 866,000 workers under contracts that expired or reopened prior to July ! 
but had not been renegotiated, 1,207,000 workers are under 112 major agreements that are due to 
expire or reopen for wage negotiations during July-September. These expiring agreements cover 
651,000 workers in transportation equipment (mainly the automobile companies), 160,000 in 
bituminous coal mining, and 104,000 in retail food industries, among others. 


Approximately 1.6 million workers are scheduled to receive deferred wage changes, averaging 
3.3 percent, during the third quarter of 1984. These changes will be made under provisions of 
existing bargaining agreements negotiated earlier. About 1.6 million workers, including those 
in metalworking and communications industries, are scheduled for COLA reviews. 


#4 # 





Week of August 6, 1984 


EARNINGS OF WORKERS AND THEIR FAMILIES: 
SECOND QUARTER 1984 


WASHINGTON -- Strong gains in the weekly earings of families and indi 

vidual 
over the past year exceeded the 4.3 percent rise in consumer prices, the U.S ’ 
Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. : 


Median earnings for families with wage and salary workers were $501 a week 
in the second quarter of 1984, 7.1 percent higher than a year earlier. Median 
earnings for individuals holding full-time wage and salary jobs were $325, up 
5.4 percent over the year. , 


These data are from the Current Population Survey-- 

y--a sample survey of household 
respondents are asked how much each wage and salary worker usually earns per ono ‘ae 
prices are measured by the CPI-U. See explanatory note on page 2. Other highlights of the data 
for the second quarter of 1984: 


~-Fifty-four percent of ali wage-earning families--almost 21.9 million families--had two 
or more earners; median weekly earnings for this group were $652, compared with $326 for 
families with one earner. Median earnings of married-couple families ($545) continued 
to be roughly twice those of families maintained by women ($279). Weekly earnings grew 
over the year for married couples and families maintained by women but remained about 
the same for families maintained by men. 


--While median earnings levels of white families ($508) continued to be higher than for 
either black ($366) or Hispanic ($385) families, the earnings of all three groups rose 
over the year. This is in contrast to a year earlier, when only earnings for whites 
increased. (See table .) 


--About three-fifths of the 6.5 million families with an unemployed member had an 
employed ‘wage and salary worker. Median earnings for these families were $338 a week. 
Among wmarried-couple families, weekly earnings were $206 where the husband was 
unemployed and the wife was the only wage and salary worker. At the other end of the 
spectrum, median family earnings were $709 where both the husband and wife worked and 
someone else--such as a son or daughter--was jobless. 


--Median weekly earnings of individual wage and salary workers who usually work full 
time were $325 ($399 for men and $258 for women). Earnings of whites ($333 per week) 
>. 


exceeded those of blacks and Hispanics by about $70. 


—Among the major occupational groups, full-time workers in executive, administrative, 
and managerial jobs earned the most ($477), while those in farming, forestry, and 
fishing jobs earned the least ($200). For women, those employed in the professional 


specialty occupations earned the most ($387), about $30 more than those who were 


executive, administrative, and managerial workers. 


-more- 
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Race and Hispanic origin: Families by number and relationship of workers, 


and family type, quarterly averages 
(Not seasonally adjusted) 


! 
Type of family, number of workers, race, | 
and Hispanic origin | 


WHITE 
Total families. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecce 
With wage and salary workers 1/....-ssesseees 


Ome WOEkee cc cccccccccccccccccccccccccecees 
TWO WOTKETS OF BOTEsssecccccccccceceseseses 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Married-couple families..ccscccssccccscsess 
Ome WOTkerecccccccccccccccccccesecccecece 
Husbands. ccccccccccccccsceccccscceseses 

Wi fer crccccccccccccccscccccccsccecseces 

TWO WOTKErS OF BOTCsessccccccccsssecesess 
Husband and wife only..cececscccccceces 


| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
Families maintained by women...sseeeseeeees| 
OME WOTKET. + cecceveccccccccsesesseseseses| 
TWO WOTKETS OF MOTE. cece ccesecccsecsceces| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Families maintained by men..sscccessceseecs 
One WOTke re cccccccccccccccccescesecessess 
TWO WOTKETS OF MOTEsecescccsssscscscesees 


BLACK 


Total families..cccssccccccssececcssessssssssss| 
| 

With wage and salary workers 1/..ssssseeesess| 
OME WOTKET ccc cscceccececcecsesssessssssese| 

TWO WOTKETS OF BOTEsescccccccesscessssseses| 


Married-couple families...csccccssscccscess 
One WOTKET ce cccccccccccccecesssececssesses 
Husband. cccccccccccccscccssesssssessess 

Wi fee ccccccccccsccccccscocesceseccecess 

TWO WOTkKETS OF MOTE. csccsscccsssssseseees 
Husband and wife omlysccccccccccsesecss 


Families maintained by women...ssccsceecees 
OME WOTKET ec cccceccceceseresesesesseseees 
TWO WOTKETS OF BOTEcccsccsseccsseceeseses 


Families maintained by MeNecescescesccesess 
Ome WOTKETeccccccccccccceceseseseceessess 
TWO WOTkKErS OF MOTEccecccccesssesscessess 


HISPANIC ORIGIN 


Total familles.ccccccccccccccesscsccccssceseess 


With wage and salary workers 1/ssssssseseeees 
OME WOTKET ce cececcceeccereseeeeeesessseseees 
TWO WOTKETS OF MOTEsscccecseceseceseseseese 


Married-couple families..ccccccescccesesess 
OME WOTKET se ceccccsesececesseesseseseseses 
Husbanid..ccccccccccsescsesseessessseses 

Wi fer cccccccsecccccescesccsseeeeseseese 

TWO WOTkKETS OF BMOTEcececcccccscececessees 
Husband and wife onlycccccecccscesseess 


Families maintained by Women..scccceseeeess 
OME WOTKET ccecccceeceeeereeeeeeseeeeeeees 
TWO WOTKETS OF BMOTEsscccesceseseesesseens 


Families maintained Dy M@Meceesecseecsesees 
OME WOTKET ccc cceeesereserereseseeeeeeeees 


Numbers (in thousands) 


Il 


53,540 


35,523 
16,970 
18,553 


29,709 
13,039 
10,422 

2,028 
16,670 
11,507 


4,344 
3,030 
1,315 


1,469 
900 
569 


1/ Excludes families where the husband, wife, or 
householder is self-employed. 

2/ Data not shown where base is less than 100,000. 

NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic origin 
groups will not sum to totals because data for the 
“other races" group are not presented and Hispanics are 
included in both the white and black population groups. 


| 
| 





Il 


| 


| 
{__1982 1983 | 1984 | 
' 
| 
| 


| 
| 








median usual weekly wage and salary earnings, 





|__ Percent distribution 





II 


II 


1982 


Il 





53,662 


35,075 
15,990 
19,085 


29,274 
12,150 
9,735 
1,813 
17,124 
11,835 


4,515 
3,049 
1,466 


1,286 
791 
495 











100.0 
43.9 
35.1 

6.8 
56.1 
38.7 


100.0 
69.7 
30.3 


100.0 
61.3 
38.7 


100.0 


100.0 
53.8 
46.2 


100.0 
41.4 
27.6 
11.7 
58.6 
43.5 


100.0 
75.4 


24.6 


100.0 
64.5 
35.5 


| 
| 
8 
| 
| 
| 
| 


100.0 


100.0 
48.0 


52.0 


100.0 
44.4 
34.7 

7.4 
55.6 
37.9 


100.0 
68.4 
31.6 


100.0 
62.3 
37.7 


100.0 


100.0 
55.3 
44.7 


100.0 
42.3 
27.9 

11.6 

57.7 

42.1 

100.0 
78.0 
22.0 


100.0 
68.6 
31.4 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|_ Median weekly earnings sa 
i | aa 
| 


II II II 


1983 1984 1982 1983 1984 
362} 1964 | _1962_| 1983 | 1984 
| | 


| 
100.0 


100.0 
45.6 
54.4 


100.0 
41.5 
33.3 

6.2 
58.5 


40.4 


100.0 
67.5 
32.5 


100.0 
61.5 
38.5 








100.0 


100.0 
51.6 
48.4 


100.0 
37.0 
23.9 
10.7 
63.0 


47.2 
100.0 
73.8 
26.2 


100.0 
67.2 
32.8 


100.0 


100.0 
51.0 
49.0 


100.0 
48.4 
42.8 

4.3 
51.6 








Data on families for 1984 reflect revised editing and 
weighting procedures and are not comparable with data 

for 1983 and prior years. Moreover, data on median wevkly 
earnings are now derived using $10 intervals rather 

than the $5U intervals previously used. Data for 1983 

and prior years have been recalculated and are not 
comrurable with previously published data. 


. 





Week of August 6, 1984 


MINIMUM WAGE RATES INCREASED IN AMERICAN SAMOA 


WASHINGTON -- Higher minimum wage rates have been established for all industries 


in American Samoa. The new rates have been adopted on recommendation of a special 


industry committee appointed by Secretary Raymond Donovan, under provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act (FLSA). 


The increases affect more than 3,500 employees in Samoa's private sector, as well as 
Samoan government employees engaged in nontraditional government activities, such as the 


way, and the 


government-operated communications system, electric utility, marine rail 
government liquor store. 


The special industry committee issued its recommendations after holding public 
hearings in Pago Pago in April, and studying local economic conditions. The adopted rates 
vary for the 15 industrial groups in American Samoa. 


Increases for the 14 private sector industrial groups went into effect on July 1, 1984. 
They are to be followed by another increase on July 1, 1985. The increase for Samoan 
government employees engased in nontraditional government functions becomes effective 
Oct. 1, 1984. 


The special wage rates for American Samoa, which are lower than the federal minimum 
wage for the mainland U.S., are established under authority of the 1956 amendments to the 
F'.SA. These amendments extended the act's coverage to Samoa and adopted the industry 
committee procedure for determining the rates. 


Under this procedure, the canmittee is convened at least once every two years to review 
the rates. The objective is to raise the rates to the mainland level as rapidly as is 
economically feasible without reducing job opportunities. 


Following are the old and new rates: 


Coverage classification Old rate 7-1-84 
Fish canning and processing 
and can manufacturing r Fe $2.67 


Shipping and transportation: 
Classification A-Stevedoring, 
lighterage and maritime 
shipping agency 

Classification B - All other 
shipping and transportation 
activities 


Tour and travel services 
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Petroleum marketing 53 .65 . 80 


Construction 15 25 . 38 


Hotel . 60 . 68 ovT 


Retailing, wholesaling and 
warehousing .85 .94 .05 


Laundry and dry cleaning owe .38 .46 
Bottling and dairy products . 84 .93 .04 
Printing and publishing 09 19 31 
Finance and insurance 31 42 56 


Private hospitals and 
educational institutions - 66 .74 84 


Government employees 
(nontraditional activities) 1.79 $1.87 1/ $1.97 2/ 


Miscellaneous activities 1.67 1.75 1.85 


For more information, contact Arthur H. Korn, chief, Branch of. Special Employment, 
Wage and Hour Division, U.S. Department of Labor, Room C4316, Washington, D.C. 20210. 


The Fair Labor Standards Act establishes minimum wage, overtime pay, recordkeeping and 
child labor standards. It is administered and enforced by the Wage and Hour Division of the 


U.S. Labor Department's Employment Standards Administration. 
4, Effective Oct. 1, 1984. 
2/ Effective Oct. 1, 1985. 
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Week of August 6, 1984 


THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX--JUNE 1984 





WASHINGTON -- The Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U) increased 
0.3 percent before seasonal adjustment in June, to a level of 310.7 (1967=100), the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor reported. 


For the 12-month period ended in June, the CPI-U increased 4.2 percent. 


The Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W) also rose 
0.3 percent in June, prior to seasonal adjustment. The June level of 306.2 (1967=100) was 
3.0 percent higher than the index in June 1983. The CPI-W is used for indexing Social 
Security and some other Federal payments. It is also commonly used as an escalator in 
collective bargaining agreements. 


CPI for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U)--Seasonally Adjusted Changes 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI for All Urban Consumers rose 0.2 percent in 
June, the same as in May and somewhat less than the 0.4 percent average monthly increase 
during the first 4 months of 1984. Declines in the indexes for transportation -- reflecting 
lower gasoline prices and smaller increases in used car prices -- and apparel offset 
acceleration in the food and beverages, entertainment, and other goods and services 
components. The 0.1 percent advance in the food and beverage index, due largely to the 
turnaround in fresh fruit and vegetable prices, was the first increase in this component since 
February. The housing and medical care components registered the same increases in June as in 
the preceding month. 

Dur ing the first 6 months of 1984, tne CPI-U ruse at a seasonally adjusted annual rate 
of 4.1 percent. The 5.0 percent rate in the first quarter slowed to a 3.3 percent annual rate 
in the second quarter, principally due to a slowdown in the food and beverage component. In 
particular, grocery store food prices, which rose at a 12.2 percent annual rate in the first 
quarter -- their laryest advance since the third quarter of 1980 -- declined at a 3.0 percent 
annual rate in the second quarter. A smaller advance in medical care costs and a slight 
decline in apparel prices also contributed to the overall moderation during the second 
quarter. On the cther hand, entertainment costs, reflecting higher admission prices, 
accelerated sharply. Other major components registered generally similar behavior in each of 
the first 2 quarters of 1984, 


Grocery sture food prices advanced 1.1 percent in June, following declines in each of 
tne preceding 3 months. Turnarounds in the indexes for fruits and vegetables and dairy 
products, coupled with somewhat larger increases in most other grocery store foud prices, more 
than offset the continued decline in the index fur meats, poultry, fish, and egys. Fresh 
fruit prices rose sharply, as prices for oranges, reflecting the continuing supply shortayes 
associated with the severe winter freeze, increased by more than 2U percent in June. Within 
the meats, poultry, fish, and eggs cateyory, beef prices declined for the fourth consecutive 
nonth; pork, poultry, and fish prices ruse moderately; and egg prices dropped sharply. After 
increasing substantially in each of the preceding 5 quarters, egg prices declined in the 
second quarter, but are still 28.7 percent above their level of December 1982. The other two 
components of the food and beverage index -- restaurant meals and alcoholic beverages -- rose 
9.3 and U.5 percent, respectively, in June. 


The transportation cunponent declined U.2 percent in June, following an increase of 
0.5 percent in May. Gasoline prices declined 1.5 percent in June, following increases in each 
of the 3 preceding months, and are now 13.2 percent below their peak level of March 1981, 
Automobile prices registered little change in June. Used car prices, which had registered 
sharp increases in each of the first 5 months of 1984, rose only 0.1 percent. New car prices 
were virtually unchanged, continuing the very moderate behavior evident throughout this year. 
Among other automotive expenses, tire prices continued to drop -- down slightly in June and 
down 11.4 percent at an annual rate during the first 6 months. The index for tires had also 
declined in both 1982 and 1983. Un the other hand, automobile finance charges increased 
sharply for the third consecutive month. The index for public transportation rose 1.2 percent 
in June, reflecting substantial increases in airline, intercity train, and intracity mass 
transit fares. 
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The June increase of 0.2 percent in the housing component was the same as in May. 
Shelter costs ruse 0.4 percent, with renters’ costs advancing 0.4 percent; homeowners ' costs, 
0.3 percent; and maintenance and repair costs 0.4 percent. The index for fuel and utilities 
recorded the same increase -- up 0.2 percent -- as in the preceding month. Higher charges for 
electricity more than offset declines in prices for fuel oi) and natural gas. The cost of 
telephone services, which rose substantially earlier this year, increased 0.2 percent as a 
sharp drop in charges for interstate toll calls partially offset rate increases for local and 
intrastate charges. The index for household furnishings and operations was unchanged in June. 


The medical care component rose 0.5 percent in June, the same as in each of the 
preceding 3 months. Charges for professional services and hospital rooms both increased 0.6 
percent. The index for medical care commodities -- prescription drugs, nonprescription drugs 
and medical supplies -- increased 0.4 percent. ’ 


The index for apparel continued its moderate behavior, declining 0.3 percent in June. 
During the first 6 months of this year, apparel prices have declined slightly. Sharp declines 
in women’s and girls’ clothing -- down 1.5 percent in June -- more than offset small increases 
in mens’ and boys’ clothing and apparel services. 


The entertainment index increased 0.5 percent in June, following a slight decline in 
May. Increases in prices for admissions to movies, sporting events, theaters, and musical 
events -- up 2.6 percent -- and a turnaround in prices for magazines, periodicals, and books 
were largely responsible for the June advance. The other goods and services component rose 
0.7 percent in June. 


CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W) -- Seasonally Adjusted Changes 
nm a seasonally adjuste asis, the or Urban Wage tarners an erica orkers 
rose 0.1 percent in June, following an increase of 0.3 percent in May. The 0.1 percent rise 


in the CPI-W compares with an increase of 0.2 percent in the CPI-U. In the CPI-U, the 
homeowners’ cost index -- which uses a rental equivalence approach -- rose 0.3 percent in 
June. Homeownership in the CPI-W, which is based on house prices, mortgage interest rates, 
property taxes, property insurance, and maintenance and repair costs, rose 0.1 percent in 
June. House prices declined slightly, while all other elements of the CPI-W homeownership 
component registered small increases. 


# # # 
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CONSUMER PRICES: ENERGY AND FOOD - JUNE 1984 





WASHINGTON -- The average prices for all types of gasoline decreased 0.7 cents 
per gallon from May to June to a level of $1.214, the U.S. Department of Labor's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. The June prices of leaded regular gasoline 
averaged $1.147; unleaded regular, $1.229; and unleaded premium, $1.377. In the 
28 cities for which gasoline prices are published, prices for all types of gasoline 
averaged highest in Honolulu and lowest in Houston. 


The U.S. average price for fuel oi] declined 0.7 cents per gallon to $1.127. 
In the 19 cities for which fuel oil prices are published, the price per gallon 
averaged highest in Washington, D.C., and lowest in Portland, Oregon. These 
average prices for energy and food are collected by the BLS in conjunction with 
the Consumer Price Index. 


Electricity and Natural Gas 


The U.S. average price for 500 kwh was $41.635, $2.096 higher than in May. The average price 
for 40 therms was $27.569, 7.4 cents lower than in May. The average price for 100 therms was 


$64.019, 37.3 cents lower than in May. 

Food 

Average food prices at the U.S. level were higher for 47 items and lower for 37 items in 
June 1984. 


Within the cereal and bakery »:oducts category, average prices were higher for seven items and 
lower for three items. The largest change was a 4.6 cents increase in chocolate cupcakes. 


In the meats, poultry, fish, and eggs category, 14 items had price increases while 13 items 
had price decreases. The average price for grade AA large eggs decreased 16.3 cents while the 
average price for grade A large eggs decreased 15.1 cents. 


For the eight items in the dairy products category, there were five items with price decreases 
and three items with price increases. The largest change was a 3.2 cents increase in natural 
cheddar cheese. 


Within the fruit and vegetable group, 12 average prices decreased, and 11 average prices 
increased. Strawberry prices showed the largest change, up 13.2 cents. 


In the other food category, average prices increased for 12 items and decreased for 4 items. 
The U.S average price for regular instant coffee rose 11.3 cents. 
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Week of August 6, 1984 


REAL EARNINGS IN JUNE 1984 


WASHINGTON -- Real average weekly earnings increased 0.2 percent from May to 
June, after seasonal adjustment, according to preliminary data released by the 
U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. A 0.4 percent increase 
in average hourly earnings was offset partially by a 0.1 percent increase in 
consumer prices, as measured by the Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers (CPI-W). Average weekly hours were unchanged. 


Vata on average weekly earnings are collected from the payroll reports of private nonfamn 
establisiments. Earnings of both full-time and part-time workers holding production ur 
nonsupervisory jobs are included. Real average weekly earnings are calculated by ad justim, 
earnings in current dollars for changes in the CPI-W. 


Since June 1983, average weekly earnings increased 5.1 percent, as a result of a 3.9 
percent increase in average hourly earnings and a 1.1 percent increase in averaye weekly 
hours. Keal average weekly earnings increased by 2.0 percent, after adjustment for a 3.0) 
percent increase in the CPI-W over the same period. before adjustment for seasonal chanye and 
deflation by the CPI-t}, avera,e weekly earninys were $295.12 in June 1984, compared with: 
$280.90 a year earlier. 


THE HOUKLY LAKNINGS INDEX 


The Hourly Earnings Index (HEI) in dollars of constant purchasing power increased by v.2 

percent from May to June. Compared with a year earlier, the HEI increased by 0.1 percent. 

The HEI excludes the effects of two types of clanges unrelated to 

underlying wage rate movements--fluctuations in overtime in manufacturing and interindustry 
employnent shifts. 
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Week of August 6, 1984 
FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Between 1973 and 1983, the labor force participation rate for married women 
with school-age children rose by 14 percentage points; and for wives with children 
under age 6, the rate rose from 33 to 50 percent, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


Early in 1984, there were over 27 million working wives, of whom nearly 
15 million were performing the dual roles of mother and wage earner. Mothers 
of over 9 million children under age 6 were in the labor force, as were the 
mothers of nearly 15 million children 6 to 13 years old, according to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


By March 1983, 55 percent of all the nation's children, 32 million, had 
working mothers, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department 


of Labor. 











